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The library edifice at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, commenced in 1831, is called Gore 
Hall, in honor of Gov. Gore, a liberal be- 
nefactor. Itis in the Gothic style of the 
fourteenth century, though from the ma- 
terial of which it is constructed, sienite or 
Quincy granite, it was necessary to omit 
the usual elaborate ornaments of that order. 
In its plan, the building forms a Latin 
cross, the length of the body, one hundred 
and forty feet, and that of the transepts, 
eighty-one and a half feet. Octagonal 
towers rise to the height of eighty-three 
feet, from each side of the principal en- 
trances. On entering Gore Hall, we are 
presented with two ranges of columns, ten 
in each range, which rise from the floor to 
the ceiling. This open space is one hun- 
dred and twelve feet long, and thirty-five 
feet high. The books, amounting to fifty- 
six thousand, are placed in alcoves, formed 
by partitions running from the columns to 
the walls. A gallery, the floors of which 
are supported entirely by bars of wrought 
iron, is formed over the whole space out- 
side of the columns, at the height of twelve 
and a half feet from the floor. The win- 
dows, which.are of ground glass are well 
proportioned,. their heads heing equilateral 
arches, and the mullions and tracery are 
copied from buildings of the age to which 
the design of this belongs. 
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a Hloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


MY FIRST SORROW. 


How often the heart, when wearied with 
the vanities of life, and the unfaithfulness 
of friends, turns to the home of childhood, 
as the scene of all that is happy and inno- 
cent. Tis thus I feel at this hour. All 
Within the house are wrapt in deep slum- 
ber. The moon is casting her gentle light 
around, and the stars are shining brightly 
through the window where I am sitting ; 
and ’tis now that my thoughts wander back 
to early days. My childhood was passed 
near D » @ small village in “ sunny 
Georgia.” Elm Wood (the name of our 
home) stood on the shore of the Atlantic, 
and my chief pleaeure was to stand and 
watch the white sails spread far away on 
the deep ocean: One summer morning I 
was lying in bed, hesitating whether to get 
Up or not, when my sister Annie suddenly 
opened the door of my room, and said, 
“Carrie, I have good news: for you.”— 




















“What is it?” said I quickly. 
have a little baby sister,” replied she, 


“ce We 


** Oh sister! Iam so glad !” said 
I, springing from my bed in an ecstacy of 
delight. Dressing myself hastily, I hur- 
ried down stairs. My only wish was grati- 
fied, and I felt perfectly happy. My sister 
Annie was several years older than myself, 
and my only brother was away at school ; 
consequently I was thrown upon my own 
resources for society. My little sister was 
calied Effie, for an only sister of my father. 
I did’nt much at first, like the appear- 
ance of the little stranger; but in after 
years I have learned to admire as well as 
love her, and at the age of three years, I 
thought her a bewitching little fairy. She 
had large blue eyes, bright but thoughtful ; 
her soft golden hair fell in graceful curls 
over her shoulders, and her little coral 
mouth looked as if it were made only to 
kiss. She was indeed the pride and pet of 
the household. My father loved her for 
her merry, happy disposition; my mother 
for her innocence ; my brother looked upon 
her with boyish pride; while I loved her 
for each and all. How I loved to see her 
skipping lightly through the house; and 
running up the garden walks,—admiring 
but not teuching the forbidden flowers.— 
Methinks now I hear her merry laugh, as 
it rang through the house in those sweet 
days. Buta daily cloud crossed my sunny 
path. I had to leave Effie every morning 
to go to school. We lived a mile from the 
village, and I took my dinner with me, and 
so saw no more of my little sister until 
evening; but always found her looking 
anxiously for me. Then she would re- 
move my bonnet, and climbing in my lap, 
would lay her head lovingly upon my 
shoulder, and say, ‘* Now sister, tell me a 
story.” I recollect on one occasion my 
childish fancy grew wild, and I commenc- 
ed a fairy tale. Suddenly she lifted her 
large, thoughtful eyes, and said, ‘ Sister, 
that cannot be true!” ‘No, Effie, but 
will it not suit you just as well?” She 
shook her head reprovingly, and said, ‘‘No, 
sister! please don’t tell me any more about 
fairies.” I was humbled by the simple re- 
buke of my little sister, and never again 
did I relate a tale, which if not strictly 
true, was highly probable. 
* One evening I (holding my little sister 
by the hand) entered my mother’s room, 
where the latter was sitting alone. ‘‘Mam- 
ma, do you know that Effie will be four 
years old to-morrow ?” said I. ‘* Yes, dear, 
but why did you ask me?” ‘“ Mamma, I 
want you to let me take her to school, it 





would be such a nice way of spending her 
birth day; papa could take us in the car- 
riage, and call for us again in the evening.” 
Effie looked up with a pleading face. — 
‘* Well, I think I shall let her go, if your 
papa is willing,” said my mother. My fa- 
ther’s consent was readily obtained, and my 
sister and I anxiously awaited the coming 
day. The morning soon dawned. When 
I awoke the sun was shining brightly 
through the window. There was no time 
for a second nap, so I arose, and after 
dressing, hurried to my mother’s room.— 
‘Carrie dear, I am afraid your plans will 
have to be broken up, for Effie has a severe 
headache,” said my mother, sadly. My 
little sister was lying on the bed with her 
hand upon her head. Not a murmur es- 
caped her lips, but I knew she was suffer- 
ing intensely. It was a severe blow, but 
I bore it as well as my impatient disposi- 
tion would allow. After breakfast I went 
again to my mother’s room, to bid Effie 
good bye before going to school. She fol- 
lowed me to the hall door, and laying her 
little hand upon my arm, said, ‘* Never 
mind, sister, I can go with you another 
time, and that will do just as well.” They 
were a child’s words, but they fell sooth- 
ingly on my ear. I kissed her, and then 
left her standing in the door, looking fond- 
ly after me, as I walked away alone. In 
the evening I hurried home. ‘“ How is 
Effie?” said I to my sister Annie, who was 
sitting in the front piazza. ‘She is very 
sick, Carrie; we sent for the doctor soon 
after you went away, and he has been here 
ever since.” ‘* What is the matter?” said 
I. ‘ Brain fever.” Iwent to my room 
early that night; but I missed my merry 
companion. At last sleep, “‘ tired nature’s 
sweet restorer,” came, and I was uncon- 
scious of sorrow. ‘Is Effieany better this 
morning, papa?” said I, as my father en- 
tered my room. ‘No, Carrie, but you 
had better try and go to sleep, it is early 
yet.” My father then left the room. I 
rose, and dressing myself, sat down by the 
window. It was early, and the sky was 
just beginning to brighten in the east.— 
The bright morning star shone gently on 
me. I sat engaged in deep thought. Two 
hours had passed away when my sister 
Annie came in my room and said, “ Carrie, 
Effie is asking fur you,” and then throw- 
ing her arms around my neck, said, ‘* Oh, 
Carrie, the doctor says she is dying.” I 
hurried to the room. I knew she was very 
sick, but I had not thought of her dying. 
I could not think death would seize upon 
one so innocent, and one who was so dear- 
ly loved by all. I approached her bedside. 
She took my hand and pressed it gently ; 
for one moment she smiled sweetly upon 
me, and then said, ‘‘ Kiss me, sister, for I 
am so tired I want to go to sleep.” Sweet 
sister! They were the last words she 
spoke. A few moments after, she was 
“asleep in Jesus.” Since then many 
shadows have passed over my path. My 
dear sister Annie has been laid in the lit- 
tle grave-yard at Elm Wood, and I have 
left the home of my childhood; but never 
did the cloud seem so thick and black, as 
it did on the day when my little sister left 
earth, to seek a more genial clime in 
heaven. Carkiz£ Mina. 
Virginia. 
ETT 


—— 





ORIGINAL. 
THE FLOWERS OF JESSAMINE COTTAGE. 


Beautiful and touching is the comparison 
between the bright and lovely beings of 
earth, and its fragile, delicate flowers.— 
They seem fit types of those whose brief 





existence blesses the world, and who de- 
part, leaving behirid them the fragrance of 
their virtues, and the memory of their 
name. 

Often are they linked by tender associa- 
tion to the memory of the loved and gone, 
so that the sight of them ever recalls the 
image that has faded, serving to perpetuate 
bright remembrances of those who once 
cherished them, but now sleep where the 
lovely flower blooms above them, planted 
by other hands. 

There are some gentle beings in this 
world, who like the tender exotic, find it 
an ungenial clime, with an unfavorable 
atmosphere, and adverse train of influences 
which prevent their full expansion. and 
hasten premature decay. The most assi- 
duous attention, the most tender culture 
cannot retain them. Their native garden 
is in the skies, their native atmosphere the 
untainted air of heaven. Not till they are 
transplanted to brighter borders, not till 
they feel the reviving influence of those 
immortal dews, which induce perpetual 
bloom and freshness, will they find the de- 
mands of their nature fully satisfied. Such 
seem by ** heaven’s own smile refined for 
unfading realms of light,”—too fair for 
earth, too tender for human culture, too 
valuable for earth’s possession. 

Such were the thoughts that came to 
mind while looking at the fair, youthful 
form of one, who bowed to receive death’s 
pale signet, and left this earthly vale when 
the spring-time of existence was opening 
upon her in all its beauty. 

Retired from the bustle of the world 
stood the home of Minna, the cottage of 
her youth, where first she opened her eyes 
upon the bright blue skies and joyous sun- 
shine of this fair world of ours. There the 
willow drooped and the roses blossomed, 
while over all, tall trees cast their shadows, 
inviting gentle repose in summer, and 
swaying their leafless branches to the me- 
lody of mournful music in winter. Indi- 
cations of taste and refinement were mani- 
fested in the interior, yet it was the light 
of love, the hallowed influences of affec- 
tion that constituted the charm of that 
home circle. Two sisters of loving nature 
and fond regard, here lived in the sweet 
enjoyment of earth’s best and brightest 
good, happy in each other, happy in them- 
selves, and happy in the world around 
them. Months and years pasged away, 
and their mutual intercourse was uninter- 
rupted. The chain of affection seemed 
composed of links, well nigh proof against 
the workings of those influences which 
weaken and destroy the strongest bonds, 
and ultimately would break in upon this, 
notwithstanding the hopeful appearances. 
Life’s current glided smoothly onward, 
bearing to them new and ever delightsome 
days, characterized by ever increasing 
pleasure. 

Minna, the younger, fair, amiable and 
interesting, was the pride, the flower of 
that home. A mind of more than ordinary 
brilliancy was revealed in her calm, intel- 
lectual countenance. The modest -exhi- 
bition of the gentler virtues in her charac. 
ter unconsciously prepossessed one in her. 
favor, though, the features of beauty, as. 
the world regards it, were more than usual-- 
ly prominent. The engaging manner, re- 
sulting from amiable qualities of mind and 
heart, shed an attractive influence around: 
her, and she was beloved by all. The- 
sweet, clear tones of her musical voice- 
were hailed with delight in the Sabbath. 
choir, or-in the private home, as it blended 
with the strain awakened by herskilful hand. 
‘on the piano. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








A cloud of sadness at length overspread 
that happy home, for she became the vic- 
tim of a severe and painful disease. Suffer- 
ing came and lett its traces upon her brow, 
and her youthful form bowed under its in- 
fluence. Aconfirmed invalid, with weari- 
some days, and still more wearisome nights, 
she passed weeks and months. 

From her room the sunlight of nature 
was almost excluded, yet there came beams 
from the Sun of Righteousness, irradiating 
that spot with more than earthly glory.— 
The fair flower was drooping, and destined 
soon to fade away, but as she took to her 
heart the comforting words of Him whose 
type was ‘‘ Sharon’s rose,” she felt strong 
to meet her destiny, and longed for the 
hour of sweet release. 

** Sister, I’m passing away,” was the low 
breathed expression one day, and the wast- 
ed form told too plainly the truth of the 
assertion. ‘The painful heart throbbings 
of her who heard it, admitted of no reply, 
yet the consciousness of its truth came 
home to her heart asa sad, too sad reality. 
As she thought of the dissolution of sisterly 
union, a tear came to her eye, and she bent 
over the form of the idolized one, as if she 
would fain hold her to the earth, but the 
invalid herself had caught visions of a bet- 
ter land, and had felt earth’s cords give 
way, attaching themselves to the more sub- 
stantial and inviting things of a purer 
sphere. ' 

Earthly attractions grow dim, as heaven- 
ly considerations become brighter. A 
glimpse of the spirit land, seen by the 
eye of Christian faith, makes it seem an 
easy thing to leave the world, and pass the 
intervening stream. 

** Make my grave in an attractive place, 
that those 1 love may come with pleasant 
thoughts of my narrow home,” said the 
fair youth. ‘ Let no sad, dark thoughts be 
associated with my last resting-place, while 
my spirit is happily roaming the plains 
above with the angelic band. Breathe no 
sigh for my early departure, but rejoice 
that the bright prospect is so soon reached.” 
Thus beamed upon her mental vision 
bright views of the celestial land. 

Slowly, painfully, yet surely did disease 
do its work, till at last,on a summer’s day, 
when all was bright and beautiful, the sun 
shining, the flowers blooming, the birds 
singing, that life which had been 80 joyous- 
ly marked on earth, was closed, and the 
flower of jessamine cottaye was no more. 

From that time, we trust, she opened 
her eyes upon the unfading flowers of 
Paradise, there to discover tints of richer 
beauty, and fragrance of rarer quality than 
mortal sense can appreciate. 

A sister’s love twined a wreath of roses, 
and brought “flowers, pale flowers, a 
crown for the brow of the early dead,” and 
so they laid them in the grave together, 
the one to bloom in immortal beauty, the 
others to fade to be no more. 

One flower that had been the joy of a 
loving circle, was no more, yet as we look- 
ed upon those placid features, beautiful in 
death, we would not take the precious 
plant from its own fair borders. We fol- 
lowed her to the silent mansion of the 
dead, and laid her down to rest, and now 
the evergreen is there, and the flowers too, 
to mark the spot, where we left one of our 
own sweet flowers, the fairest that bloom- 
ed among us. J. 

Granby, Mass. 


Biography. 


: ORIGINAL. 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—8. 
BARON STEUBEN. 


To this generous foreigner, our country 
is much indebted, and but for his discipline 
and oversight, it is scarce possible to say 
what might have become of our raw re- 
cruits. It is matter of astonishment to 
many why he should have left his native 
country, when he was receiving a salary of 
nearly three thousand dollars a year, and 

»was high in honor and rank. True nobi- 
lity of soul alone, induced him to hasten to 
share our struggles and our sufferings. 

** At the urgent request of some Eng- 
lish noblemen, who had been passing some 
time in Germany with him, he, in 1777, 
set out to visit England, stopping on his 
way at Paris. Here Count St. Germain, 
then French minister of war, endeavored 
to persuade him to go to America and join 














the army.” The French minister well 
knew that the weakness of the Americans 
lay in their want of military discipline, and 
ignorance of military tactics, and he was 
therefore anxious to get good officers among 
us. Steuben had learned the art of war 
under the world wide renowned Frederick 
of Prussia, and the Count knew that no 
one could be better fitted to render us good 
service in the way he desired. He held 
out flattering inducements to Steuben, who 
for a long time resisted them, pleading his 
age, his situation, and his ignorance of the 
English language. He, however, gave the 
subject serious consideration, and called 
upon the American envoys, Dr. Franklin, 
and Silas Dean, then in Paris. These 
gentlemen were very anxious to secure his 
services, but could make no offers of re- 
muneration, or position. Baron Steuben 
now returned home, but “at Rastadt, he 
found a letter from Count St. Germain, 
informing him that a vessel was about to 
sail for America, and urging him to return 
and embark in her.” He did so, relying 
entirely on the promises of the Frenchman 
for remuneration, and with letters of intro- 
duction from Franklin and Dean, he set 
sail, and landed in Portsmouth N. H., on 
the lst of December, 1777. 

Congress received him with every mark 
of respect, and chose a committee to confer 
with him. He offered, of his own accord, 
to enter the army as a volunteer; and if 
his services were not acceptable, or if we 
should not obtain our independence, he 
was to receive nothing. If, however, we 
were successful, and he was retained in 
the service, “* he expected that the money 
he was compelled to lose in order to take 
up arms in their behalf, would be refunded, 
and a fair compensation given him.”— 
These generous terms Congress accepted, 
and the Baron departed at once for Valley 
Forge. For one who had served with the 
splendid and well appointed armies of Eu- 
rope, the sight of our few thousand half- 
famished, half naked men. living in misera- 
ble houses, and suffering from almost every 
ill that flesh is heir to, must have been a 
most discouraging commencement. A more 
unfavorable time for Steuben to enter upon 
his work could not have been selected.— 
But the noble soul of the good man, was 
not daunted, and with all the best feelings 
of his nature enlisted in our behalf, he set 
to work in earnest. Our militia, gathered 
from every quarter, could not execute even 
the simplest manoeuver correctly, and the 
Baron, who notwithstanding his good 
heart, was very excitable, would scold ter- 
ribly at their awkwardness. Still the sol- 
diers loved him dearly, for he did every 
thing in his power to alleviate their suffer- 
ings, and with his own hands would minis- 
ter to their wants, The fruits of his un- 
tiring labors were soon evident, and so 
convinced of this was our Washington, 
that he wrote to Congress, requesting a 
permanent appointment for him. He was 
therefore made Inspector General, with the 
rank of Major General. Discipline was 
now introduced into every portion of the 
army, and all the arrangements, even the 
most minute, were planned and perfected 
by Steuben. The result of this was seen 
in the very next campaign, at the battle of 
Monmouth. Steuben soon after this wrote 
a sort of manual for the army, which was 
adopted by Congress, and approved by 
Washington, ‘and became the standard, 
indeed the only work on discipline in the 
army, and continued so through the war.” 

The accurate and extensive knowledge 
of our forces which Steuben possessed, 
were of invaluable service. He very often 
reviewed the troops, and foreign officers 
who visited them, were astonished at the 
perfection of discipline he had brought 
about in so short a time. The Baron was 
justly proud of his men, and at almost 
every review, made presents to those who 
had shown uncommon quickness in mas- 
tering their orders. After the defeat of 
Gates at Camden, he was sent with Gene- 
ral Greene to defend the South, and he 
here unexpectedly found himself acting in 
the capacity of a Major General. Here he 
proved himself not only one of the bravest, 
but one of the best of men, fully identifying 
himself with our interests, and even de- 
scending to the duties of the commonest 
seldier when occasion called for it. ‘It 
is difficult to sum up the full value of 
Steuben’s labor, but his arrival among us 
formed one of the epochs of our Revolu- 
tion.” After the close of the war, he re- 








tired to private life, and for seven years 
endeavored to prevail on Congress to re- 
miunerate him for his services. At length, 
through the instrumentality of Washington 
and Hamilton, he obtained a salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year, just 
half of what he had resigned fourteen years 
before to risk all in the service of our coun- 
try. Virginia and New Jersey, however, 
made him grants of land, as testimonies 
of the high value they placed upon his ser- 
vices, and the New York Assembly voted 
him a whole township near Utica. Here 
the noble hero, having built himself a house, 
and cleared off sixty acres of land, settled 
down with his trusty servants and a few 
friends about him, for the remainder of his 
life. He never seemed inclined to leave 
his adopted country, notwithstanding the 
injustice with which he had been treated. 
His life was passed in acts of generosity, 
and almost worshipped by those around 
him, he enjoyed a vigorous old age, until 
the 25th of November, 1797, when he was 
suddenly struck with paralysis, and lived 
but three days. He was laid, as he re- 
quested, in the forest close by his house, 
with his military cloak around him. 
ESTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 
ANNAWAN’S ROCK. 


‘Tell us a story, please tell us a story,’ 
were the earnest exclamations of a group 
of children. It was the evening of the 
meeting of our missionary circle. There 
had been a sale, and the articles which lit- 
tle hands had been busy for weeks in pw- 
paring, had found a ready market. Hap- 
py in the reflection that by their labors 
they had aided a benevolent cause, they 
were waiting to hear a story. 

* What kind of a story shall it be ?’ 

‘Something about the Indians, if you 
please.’ 

An Indian story, because you are all so’ 
ready to hear about that unfortunate race. 
We are too apt to call them savage and 
cruel, while we forget the nobler traits of 
their character. One virtue I believe they 
possessed, and that was, to regard their 
word as sacred, even though given to an 
enemy. 

Not far from a turnpike road, there is a 
lonely shady forest. It stands on the edge 
of a low swamp that stretches on farther 
than the eye can reach. Just where the 
woods are bordered by this marshy tract, 
there is a ledge of rock. It rises with steep, 
ragged sides, some twenty or thirty feet, 
so that except on one side, it is impossible 
to climb the rock. 

Under shelter of this rock, there was 
once an Indiancamp. Its front was a 
thick wall of’stakes and trees ; its roof was 
of hemlock bark, peeled from great forest 
trees ; its entrance the accessible side of 
the rock. Here was gathered a company 
of Indian warriors. At night they lighted 
a blazing fire, around which they sat, and 
talked, and slept. Their number was not 
very large, though they were all that re- 
mained of a once powerful tribe. 

The name of their leader was Annawan. 
He was the last surviving chief of king 
Philip’s warriors. When Philip commenc- 
ed a deadly war against the whites, he 
chose Annawan for his friend and counsel- 
lor. The courage and faithfulness of An- 
nawan justified the choice. But Philip at 
length fell in the war which he himself had 
provoked. Then Annawan hastily col- 
lected the poor remnant of the tribe, and 
retreated to his stronghold in the rock, that 
to this day bears his name. But he was 
not contented to live in peace with the 
white man, for he sent out from time to 

time, parties to plunder and destroy the 
settlements. . 

At length, captain Church, with a brave 
company of men, resolved to find, if pos- 
sible, the retreat of Annawan. Shoulder- 
ing their guns, and placing some provisions 
in their knapsacks, they started on their 
perilousjourney. For many weary hours 
they pressed on through the dense, untrod- 
den wilderness. Then they discovered an 
Indian trail, or path, which they followed 
till their limbs were weary, and they threw 
themselves on the ground to rest. They 
sat for.a while in perfect silence, and then 
heard voices of Indians conversing with 
each other as they approached. Conceal- 


ed in the thick underwood, they awaited 
their coming. It proved to bean old man 
who had been sent on an errand by Anna- 
wan, and who was accompanied by his 
daughter. Captain Church and his men 
took them prisoners, and agreed to spare 
their lives on condition that they should 
guide him to the retreatof Annawan. The 
Indian hesitated lony, but assured by Capt. 
Church that he would not have to fight 
against his tribe, he consented. 

‘How many miles is it to the camp ?” 
was the question anxiously put to this In- 
dian guide. But he was unable to tell, 
unaccustomed as he was to measure dis- 
tance in miles. Afterward pointing to the 
sun, then midway in its declining course, 
he said, in his imperfect way, ‘ If we travel 
stoutly, we shall be there when the sun 
sets.’ 

The guide walked swiftly forward, and 
to men already wearied, it was no easy 
matter to follow so rapidly. At times he 
was almost out of sight, and could easily 
have left them, and hastened to Annawan, 
but true to his word, true to his promise, 
though extorted by fear, he waited for the 
white men to come up withhim. At 
length, just as the sun set, he motioned 
for them to be still. ‘ Annawan sends out 
his scouts to see if the coast is clear,’ he 
said, and bid them not even rustle a leaf, 
lest they be discovered. 

When it was sufficiently dark, the guide 
led the way to the rock where Annawan 
rested in fancied security. Bidding his 
men to wait outside, Capt.Church following 
close in the steps of the Indian, entered 
the camp. Ata glance he saw where 
were piled the guns of the Indians, and in- 
stantly he took his place by them. Just 
then was heard a movement without. An- 
nawan,at once supposed he was surround- 
ed by an army, and offered to surrender. 

Word was then sent to the soldiers who 
remained outside to enter the camp. They 
readily complied, and being wearied out 
with their incessant toil, threw themselves 
on the floor, and were soon lost in slumber. 
Capt. Church alone remained wakeful.— 
Though his men were lying exposed to at- 
tack from savage warriors, he trusted in 
the word of their chief; who had promised 
to surrender. Nor was his trust misplaced. 

The chiefsuddenly disappeared. It was 
an anxious moment to Capt. Church. Bat 
soon his fears were relieved. Annawan 
appeared, and in his hand he bore a curi- 
ously wrought belt, once the royal posses- 
sion of king Philip. Kneeling at the feet 
of his conqueror, he presented it to him— 
the trophy of the entire overthrow of his 
tribe. 

On the following day, the Indians were 
conducted as prisoners to the neighboring 
white settlements. They had the promise 
that their lives should be spared, but, alas! 
the pledge of the white man was not kept 
inviolate. Without reas»n, without jus- 
tice, they were slain, and the earth was 
red with their blood. W. H. R. 














Nursery. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES. 

‘A story, mamma! please to tell us a 
story. Though there’s not light enough 
to work by, we need not have candles for 
an hour.’ 

‘ But how can I spare an hour from my 
work?’ said mamma. ‘I suppose I must 
knit, for I can do that without candles.— 
And besides, I hope you do not expect me 
to tell you a story of an hour’s length. I 
think both you and I should betired. I'll 
tell you what we willdo. Each of you 
shall tella story, and then I will tell one.’ 

‘Oh, mamma!’ said Ellen, the eldest, 
‘can we tell stories? Are they to be fancy 
ones, or what we have read ?” 

‘ Which ever you like, so that you use 
your own words. As I am to finish, I 
think little George should begin. What 
do you say, my boy?’ 

George thought for a few minutes, and 
then said he would relate the story of @ 
pea, told by itself, and began as follows: 

‘I was onceina shop. A lady camein, 
and, with a number of my companions, I 
was put into a brown paper parcel, which 
was put into her reticule. We came out 








of town by the railroad, and I lay for some 
time, till the gardener buried us all in the 
ground. After a few days he came and 
poked with his finger, and looked to see if 





I was shooting, and then covered me up © 
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in. Soon I came up above the ground, 
tb , number of my companions, in a lit- 
reen shoot, and we grew taller and 

er, and then we sent out our twiners, 

f then the gardener put stakes, and we 

‘sed round and round them. Then came 

ds, full of peas; and one day the 
and her little boy came, and gathered 
reat many pods, and went into another 

“tof the garden, and sat on the green, 
ich had some posts uponit. Sometimes 
these posts I had seen ropes fastened, 
jon the ropes things like sheets hung, 
‘me white and some colored. I saw the 
dy and the little boy shell the peas, and 
it the peas into basins, and the shells 
oa barrow, which was wheeled away, 
.j then they went into the house.— 

‘gs my story. 

wont ’, me well, but it hasa good 
ny “and thens” in it. Now Clara.’ 

‘] will tell something I read yesterday, 
amma. It was about a little boy called 
narles, who was walking in a wood that 
bined a garden which belonged to a house 
here he was visiting. He went for along 
ay without thinking how he was to get 
ck; but at length he saw that it was 

betting dark, and he began to be afraid 
hat he should not get back to his father 
nd mother that night. Instead of think- 
ng quietly which way it would be the best 
or him to turn, he went hastily a little 
ay in this path, and a little way in the 
next, till he got quite confused. The moon 
began toshine brightly, and made very 
trong shadows, and he fancied the sha- 
lows of the trees and bushes were fright- 
ul figures; and at last, seeinga tall black- 
ooking man coming towards him, he set 
pf running, and ran all the faster because 
b voice called, ‘* Stop! stop!”s At length 
he stumbled over a root and fell down, and 
he tall man, coming up, raised him from 
he ground ; and instead of being anything 
o be afraid of, he was a very kind clergy- 
man, who took him to his own house, and 
was very kind to him till he could go back 
» his parents.’ 
‘That isa very nice story,’ said little 
George. ‘Is it not, mamma ?’ 

‘Yes, dear. Now, Ellen, what shall we 

have from you >” 

‘IfI may, mamma, I will read one I 

wrote for an exercise. I can see if I just 


_ Plight the taper.’ 


Permission being given, Ellen fetched 
her book, and read as follows : 

‘How I wish the ground did not require 
ploughing and harrowing, and that the 
seed need not be sown, but that all plants 
would come up and grow and flourish with- 
out any trouble,’ said a lazy farmer one 
night, when he was thinking that he must 
begin to sow the next morning. 

‘Perhaps,’ said a little fairy voice be- 
side him, ‘you would like the flour to 
grind itself, and the bread to bake itself ?’ 

The farmer looked all round him, and 
saw nothing; but as those were the days 
when fairies flew about, he was not very 
much surprised, and told the voice that he 
siould very much like it. 

‘Be it so, then!’ said the voice. 





Then 


the farmer slept a long time, and when he, 


awoke he found all his corn in ear, and 
ready for the sickle. 

*See,’said he to his wife, ‘these fairies 
have done me goodeservice! Just think of 
all the hard work I’ve been saved!’ and he 
yawned, and stretched himself, as much as 
he had ever done at the close of a hard 
day’s labor. ‘I think,’ he added, ‘I will 
have another nap. I feel sleepy, and it is 
* pleasant to have one’s work done for 

ne. 

So he slept again, and then woke and 
had a hearty meal, and then slept, and 
when he woke again he found his kitchen 
full of bread. He rubbed his eyes, and 
ooked again, and then he remembered the 
fiiry’s promise. ‘ Wife,’ he called, ‘ where 
shall we put all this bread ?” 

‘Put it!’ she replied, ‘ why, we shall 
soon have to give it all away. There are 
— Swarms of beggars coming about the 
arm that they will eat us out of house and 
home.’ 

“Bless me! how is that?’ cried the far- 
as * Has there been a strike ?” 

“YO, master,’ said a sturdy laborer, 
walking into the kitchen, ‘we're ready 
Pes to work if there was work to be 
mea but there has’nt been a stroke of 
Ploughing or sowing this year all about 
cre, and we cannot get wages without do- 
‘ng Work, so we must either starve or beg. 





Some of them are trying the starving, but 
I thought I’d beg first.’ 

‘ Here’s a loaf for you, my man,’ said 
the farmer. ‘I can afford to give away a 
little. Wife, is’nt it dinner time? though 
somehow I don’t feel so hungry as when I 
was out more. Ill take a walk.’ 

Hardly was he out of the house when he 
was surrounded by a crowd of millers’ men 
and bakers’ lads, all complaining that they 
could not get work to do under this new 
system. The farmer scratched his head, 
and thought awhile, and at last came to the 
conclusion that the old system was the 
best—that what is worth having is worth 
working for, and that it would not be good 
for man to eat the bread of idleness. 

‘That is the end of my story, mamma,’ 
said Ellen. ‘ Now for yours.’ 

‘I hear the sound of papa’s horse, my 
dear. We must have candles and tea now. 
Some other evening we will have papa’s 
and mamma’s stories. Now, thank you, 
children, for yours.’—[ Mother’s Mag. 








Religion. 








{A young subscriber to the Companion, in 
Litchfield, Ct., has sent us the following article 
for publication. It is not written in common 
running hand, but printed with a pen, in letters 
as we give it below. It will be seen that the 
words are nearly all of one syllable—so that 
it will be easy for little boys and girls to read 
and commit to memory. It contains important 
truths, which it may be well always to remem- 


ber.] 
OF GOD. 

Come to me my child, and I will tell you 
of God: you cannot see God, but He sees 
you, and knows all you say, and think, 
and do. God made you: He made all 
things. At first there was no sky, no earth, 
no moon, no stars; but God was then just 
as he is now. He was not born nor made. 
He lived when no one else lived, and 
would live, if all were to die. Ifthe sky 
and earth and all things were burnt up, it 
would not hurt God. He does not need 
them. He does not need us. He would 
have joy even if we had not been made. 
You have a soul. It thinks, it feels, it 
loves. Now Godis all soul. He sees, 
and knows, and thinks of all things. He 
loves all things butsin. If youdo wrong, 
or think wrong, or feel wrong, that is sin. 
To love, what God bids you not love, or do 
what he bids you not do,issin. God can- 
not take those who sin to dwell with him 
in the sky. 

God made the earth and all things in 
six days. When he wished them to be 
made, he did not need to work, and take 
such pains as men do, when they try to do 
any thing. He had but to speak, and 
what he wished was done. He said, let 
there be light, and at once there was light. 
So, he made by his word, beasts, and birds, 
fish and trees, sea and land. Last of all 
he made man. Man he made of the dust, 
but much more like God than all things 
else were made. Man has a soul: beasts 
have not. Man was made ho-ly. If he 
had not sin-ned, God would have loved 
him and talked with him, and we should 
nev-er have died. Do you not think ita 
sad thing to sin, and thus have the wrath 
of God on us? If Christ our Lord had not 
died for us, to save us by his blood, we 
must all have been lost. We must all 
have gone to hell, for God hates sin, and 
will not let those who'sin come to heaven. 
It would spoil heav-en to have bad souls 
go there. We must love Je-sus Christ, 
who saves us from sin. 





THE FEARFUL DISCIPLE. 


The grace of God does not change the 
intellectual habits, or constitutional temper- 
ament of the individual. Peter, John, Tho- 
mas, and Paul, retained their peculiar traits 
of individual character from the cradle to 
the grave. Peter’s temperament was im- 
pulsive, John’s confiding, Thomas’s doubt- 
ing, and Paul’s determined and courageous. 





| John Bunyan, in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 


. feathers. 


| has drawn a diversity of characters with a | 


' 


| masterly hand. Most of these diversities | 


| in Christians, arise from the different consti- | 


| tutional temperament of the individuals. 

Grace regulates, and modifies the man, but 
| does not change his peculiar characteristics. 
| The vehement Peter, under divine teach- 
{| ing, became much softened and subdued. 
| His Epistles, written towards the close of 
| life, are filled with cautions to Christians, 
| with exhortations to endure trials with pa- 
| tience. Thomas Scott, in old age, was as 
{a tamed lion. Grace, in him, had subdued 
a self-willed and self-conceited man. 

Among the members of my church, when 
I took charge of it, was a woman of a fear- 
ful temperament. She had a low estimate 
of her own piety. She saw so much wicked- 
ness in her own heart, that she feared that 
there was nothing there but wickedness.— 
When she was questioned relative to her 
attachment to the Savior, she clung to him 
with unwavering confidence. He was first, 
he was last; and was all in all in her affec- 
tions. She was like Hopeful in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, where he says, ‘‘ If I look 
narrowly into what I do, I still see sin, new 
sin mixing itself with the best of what I do; 
so that now I am forced to conclude, that, 
notwithstanding my former fond conceits 
of myself and duties, I have committed sin 
enough in one day, to send me to hell, 
though my former life had been faultless.” 

My parishioner had the same sense of her 
sinfulness and ill desert, and her mode of 
obtaining forgiveness was the same. Hope- 
ful, in giving an account of his religious 
experience, says :—‘ From several Scrip- 
tures I gathered, that I must look for right- 
eousness in Christ’s person, and for satis- 
faction for my sins by his blood; that what 
he did in obedience to his Father’s law, and 
submitting to the penalty thereof, was not 
for himself, but for him that will accept it 
for his salvation, and be thankful. And 
now was my heart full of joy, mine eyes full 
of tears, and mine affections running over 
with love to the name, people, and ways 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Several years after my settlement, this 
fearful sister went down to the grave with 
consumption. In the early stages of her 
disease, she had distressing fears relative to 
her preparation for death. These fears led 
to a renewed self-examination. She was 
not disposed to cry ‘‘ peace, peace,’ when 
she had no peace. No, she wished to know 
the worst of her case; and not to wait till 
she stood before the bar of God to pass the 
solemn test. She now renewedly and dis- 
tinctly saw her lost and ruined condition as 
a sinner, cried for mercy, and obtained de- 
liverance. Light and peace broke into her 
soul, so that she feared not to walk through 
the valley of the shadow ofdeath. As her 
outward man gradually wasted away, her 
inward man was rénewed day by day. She 
obtained the victory through him who has 
overcome the last enemy. 

Her victorious death resulted in the con- 
version of her husband. He had been an 
industrious, moral man, and had hitherto 
relied upon his morality. He had never 
realized that he was responsible for the se- 
cret thoughts of his heart, as for his exter- 
nal conduct. Now he felt for the first time, 
that God required the affections of the 
heart. These, he saw, had been placed on 
the world, and not on God. His anxious 
inquiry now was, How shall a man be just 
with God? After a short time, he was en- 
abled to believe on Him who is the end of 
the law for righteousness. He embraced 
the same Savior who had beenso very pre- 
cious to his departed wife, and owned him 
before men. He has for more than twenty 
five years, been an officer in the church. 

Little did this dying saint think, that her 
death would be the spiritual life of her hus- 
band. For years, the conversion of her 
husband had been the burden of her prayers; 
but they were not answered until she had 
entered her rest. 








Natural History. 


EDDIE'S CHICKENS. 


‘Hark! Mary, I hear some chickens.— 
Just push the barn door open, so that Ican 
look into the box wHere the hen is setting. 
It is’nt three weeks till to-morrow, since I 
put the eggs under her, but I know I hear 
some chickens somewhere. Oh yes, here 
is one little head peeping through the hen’s 

















Only come and look at it. Itis 

just as black asits mother. I wonder how 

many she’s got; I’ll lift her up and see.’ 
‘Oh Eddie! don’t you remember how 


' you got pecked and scratched.last summer 
, by old muffle head, when she was hatching 


her chickens? She'll fy right into your 
face, ifshe thinks you are going to touch 
them.’ 

‘I guess I’m not afraid of her. I can 
hold her neck and legs too. Just see if I 
can’t. There, Miss Black®legs, you need’nt 


| stick up your feathers so, for I shall see 


| what you’ve got under you. 
| is only just this one. 





Look, there 
I thought I heard 
as many as a halfa dozen.’ 

‘Oh yes! there is another bill peeping 
right through the egg-shell, and it can 
make a noise too. Don’t let the hen step 
on it. Why don’t you pick the shell off, 
so that it can come out quick. Poor little 
thing, it can’t get out alone, I know.’ 

‘Yes it can, I think; for they most al- 
ways come out withouthelp. Sometimes, 
father says, the shell is very thick, or they 
are fastened to it in some way, and cannot 
come out unless it is broken a little for 
them; but he said we must’nt touch the 
eggs, for we might do more hurt than good. 
He says the little chickens have a hard 
scale on the upper tip of the bill, with 
which they break the shell. This falls off 
when they are three or four days old. If 
the chickens are smart, they can chip the 
shell away in a couple of hours, but if they 
are weak, it takes them a whole day, and 
sometimes longer.’ 

‘ Eddie, let us go and tell mother about 
the chickens. Perhaps she will let us 
break the shells, or come out and show us 
how, for I think it’s too bad to have part 
of them shut up so tight.’ 

‘She won’t let us touch them, I know; 
but I’ll tell her first. Now run, and see if 
you can catch me.’ 

Away ran the happy children, insepara- 
ble in all their joys and pleasures, to tell 
their mother that they were in possession 
of almost two chickens. But Eddie’s at- 
dor was a good deal dampened, by a young 
lady in the family, who told him that her 
mother had just written her, that they had 
three hundred chickens, and expected to 
have ten hundred before the summer was 
out. He thought for asecond that it was’nt 
much to have only two chickens, but then, 
he should have so many more very soon, 
he would’nt mind if somebody else had got 
three hundred. 

He soon began to make plans how he 
should dispose of them. The mud had 
dried up, and the grass was already green. 
He did’nt think the old hen would like to 
be shut up in the shed chamber. He 
thought he would build her a nice little 
house on the south side of the shed, where 
she would be very warm; but he could’nt 
saw his boards straight, and when he tried 
to drive a nail, it was sure. to come out the 
wrong side, so he gave it up, and conclud- 
ed to tip down the same old barrel that 
sheltered biddie and her family last sum- 
mer. 

The next morning, when he visited the 
nest, he had only three chickens; he 
thought his hen made very slow progress 
in hatching, and was quite tempted to as- 
sist her a little, but thought he would wait 
till the next day, and then if she did’nt 
show a good large family, he would break 
every egg himselfe At night another chick 
had burst its shell, and was running about 
its mother as bright as its oldest brother. 
In the morning no more had made their 
appearance, and the old hen seemed very 
impatient to be off with her little brood.— 
She would stand on the top of the box, and 
talk away in a very coaxing manner, and 
then fly back, and scratch round in the 
hay, and roll hereggs about as though they 
were nothing worth. Eddie took her out, 
and fastened her by the side of the barrel, 
giving her the length of two yards of twine. 
She did not seem to like so short an al- 
lowance, or the feeling of the string on her 
leg; but tried to free herself to wander off 
at pleasure. When she found that all her 
efforts were in vain, she submitted to her 
bondage, and with maternal anxiety, began 
to scratch for her little family. Eddie 
thought it very wonderful that the little 
chicks knew how to make their feet fly as, 
well as their mother, and seemed just as 
intent upon finding worms for their dinner 
as though they had always been obliged to 
look out for themselves. He supplied 
their provision in part, and they very soon 
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began to know, when they saw 
ing with his dipper and spoon, that he 
had something for them to eat. They 
would gather around him, and catch the 
bits of dough.as he threw them down, and 
run away to eat it slily, just as some greedy 
children will do, who never think of any 
body but themselves, when they have any 
thing good toeat. Chicky we can excuse, 
because there is no little voice speaking to 
him of the right or wrong; but little chil- 
dren, who are so*selfish as never to think 
of father or mother, brother or sister, in 
any of their pleasure, cannot be happy, for 
there is something within, telling -them all 
the time they are not doing quite right, to 
appropriate every good thing that comes in 
their way, to their own gratification. 
Gorham, Me. M. E. 
Editorial. 




















A RARE COLLECTION OF BIBLES. 

Boston and its neighborhood afford many 
rare and curious sights, both public and private. 
Among them may be mentioned a collection of 
Bibles, at the residence of George Livermore, 
Esq., Cambridge. Mr. L. is a Boston merchant, 
but ever since he was a boy has had a taste for 
collecting things of interest, and for many years 
has been enriching his Bible library. He has 
more than a thousand different editions of the 

Scriptures, or more than any other gentleman 
or library possesses in New England. 

One of his curiosities is a Synagogue Roll, 
such as the Jews use in their Synagogues at 
the present day. Itis a copy of the book of 
Esther, written with a pen, and appearing as if 
printed, on the finest leather nicely tanned.— 
"This book is now read at the feast of Purim, in 
gratitude for escaping from the plot of Haman. 
At these times, the Jews show their dislike of 
Haman, whenever his name is read, by the 
clapping of hands ! 

Another curious Bible in this collection, is a 
copy of the Vulgate version, written upon vel- 
lum six hundred years ago, and two hundred 
years before the art of printing. The begin- 
ning of each book or chapter of this manuscript 
is adorned with a capital letter, enlarged often 
to quite a picture. This is a very curious book, 
which was prepared wholly by the pens of the 
Illuminators of that early day. How much time 
and patience it must have required to have 
written out, as beautifully as any printed book, 
the entire Word of God. That was the reason 
why a Bible cost so much at that period, that 
only a rich person, or some college could possess 
one. Now, thanks to the discoverer of the art 
of printing, there is no one so poor that he may 
not possess for himself the Book of Heaven, 
God’s medicine for the soul. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the first book 
ever printed was a beautiful copy of the Bible 
in two large volumes, just as though that was 
the most important book, as it really is. Mr. 
L. has a single leaf of a copy of that first book, 
pritted in about 1455. Mr. Lenox of New 
York has the complete Bible, which is valued 
atnear $1000. If he should offer it for sale by 
the leaf, or by the dozen leaves, it would bring 
a larger sum than even that. So great is the 
taste to own what is old and rare. 

Another valuable Bible of this collection, 1s 
what is termed Cromwell’s Soldier’s Bible.— 
This is probably the only one of the kind in this 
country. It was printed in London, in 1643, 
for-the use of the soldiers of the celebrated 
Puritan, Oliver Cromwell. It is a small pocket 
Bible, consisting of select passages of Scripture 
on the duties of soldiers, The soldiers of 
Cromwell’s army usually buttoned it between 
the coat and vest, thus it may have proved a de- 
fence against the enemies of their bodies, as 
well as those of their souls. 

Every youth has heard or read of Philip Me- 
lancthon, the Reformer, who was one of the 
bosom friends of Luther. Mr. Livermore owns 
the very copy of the Word of God that was 
once the private copy of Melancthon, which he 
read, and over which he prayed. And what 
makes the book more valuable, the three fly: 
leaves are filled with the thoughts of the great 
Reformer, written by him, probably a short time 
before his death, 

Other curiosities of this collection, are Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, printed at Cambridge, in 1663, 
and a copy of the German Bible, printed at 
Germantown, Penn., in 1776. It is a singular 
fact, that the greater part of the edition of this 








him com- | last, were taken possession of by the British 


army, and converted into cartridges, thus using 
to destroy men, what were adapted to save 
them. Here is a slight emblem of the great 
evils that are connected with war. 

We will not stop to tell our young readers of 
the many other curious Bibles in this rare col- 
lection. The owner has gathered them by 
great pains-taking, and with great expense, and 
it seems to afford him more pleasure to gratify 
others in seeing them, than to please himself in 
owning them. And hence persons from all 
parts of the country, and even from over the sea, 
call at his beautiful residence to see Mr. L., 
who is familiarly known as the “ Bible man,” 
and to examine his collected treasures. 

It is worthy the attention of the young, that 
Mr. L. formed his pure taste for collecting such 
rare treasures, in his youth, and now in middle 
life he enjoys the fruits of his labors, and should 
he live, they will cheer him still more in old 
age. Thusall onr young friends, if they wish 
to secure any thing valuable, shonld set at it 
early. Of religion it is specially true, seek it 
early, and ye shall find. 


——— 


A CAT STORY. 


Mr. Willis—As I have occasionally seen cat 
stories related in your paper, I will relate two 
which took place under my own observation.— 
Some two or three years since, we had a cat 
which had some little ones in the cellar stair- 
way. When they were a few weeks old, one 
of them happened to fall down stairs, three or 
four feet. The mother immediately started 
after it, but seeing the other kitten near the 
edge, she instantly returned, and took it by the 
neck and returned it to its place, and then went 
and brought up the other, apparently as con- 
siderate as any human being. 

The other incident recently took place.— 
There are two cats in our house, a mother and 
daughter; both of these had. kittens about 
three weeks since, one the day after the other. 
In a few days the mother took her kittens and 
placed them with those of her daughter, and 
there they have remained in perfect harmony 
eversince. A few days since I saw them ly- 
ing in their nest, caressing each other, each 
having their paw around the other’s neck, and 
their little ones playing around them. 

A SupscriBer. 

North Danvers, May 30, 1855. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Enjield, Mass., March 29th 1855. 
Kind Mr. Willis:—Your paper for youth, 
With its lessons of wisdom, love and truth, 
Is a fit * Companion” for the infant mind ; 
And in it the older instruction may find. 


Please accept one dollar: so that each week, 

I from its pages amusement may seek, 

And there find pleasure and knowledge combin- 
ed 

Suited to the mature and youthful mind. 


7 
May your life, and health, be precious in sight 
Of Him who is goodness, beauty, and light ; 
And when you have finished your labor of love, 
May you meet yourreward in the heaven above. 


Lanesville, Mass., Jan. 12, 1855. 


Mr. Willis.—I have taken the Companion 
one year, and am very much pleased with it.— 
I send you one dollar for another year’s sub- 
scription. My mother often speaks of you with 
deep interest. She was your pupil in the Sab- 
bath-school many years since, her name was 
Elizabeth G. Proctor. She remembers with 
pleasure your words of counsel and advice, and 
wishes to be remembered to you. 

[ am your young friend, 
Exizapers Aveusta Boop. 








Dariety. 








FORTITUDE A VIRTUE. 


How I dislike to see a boy blubbering and 
bellowing when visited with the common af- 
flictions of life. It is bad enough for a boy to 
feel his hands tingle on a frosty morning ; to 
cut his thumb or his finger; or to have a fit of 
the toothache ; but will blubbering and bellow- 
ing make these things better? For shame! for 
shame! Do get the better of such chicken- 
hearted weakness, and be determined to endure 

ain with patience. I would make every al- 
5 ame for a timid and fearful disposition, and 
show every forbearance toward those who are 
more sensitive than others; but fortitude is so 
necessary to be attained, that I would urge the 
most timid to muster up all their courage to 
bear those evils which none can avoid, and 
which a want of patience and resolution is sure 
to increase. 

I have heard a boy, when having a tooth 
drawn, roar loud enough to be heard at the 
length ofa street; and I have been present 
when a little girl has had three teeth drawn at 
the same time. who did:not utter a single cry. 
Where is the boy who would not be ashamed 
in being thus outdone by a little girl! Why 








is it that strong and courageous men often sink 
in despair under ills which women bear without 
shrinking ? 
: ——~»——_ 
MISAPPREHENSION. 

We recollect once being much amused at the 
relation of the following anecdote, from the lips 
of a very amiable, and withal a modest widow 
lady of New Jersey: Soon after her husband 
paid the debt of nature, leaving her sole lega- 
tee, a claim was brought against the estate by 
his brother, and a process was served upon her 
by the sheriff of the county, who happened to 
be a widower, of middle age. Being unused, 
at that time, to the forms of law, though in the 
protracted suit which followed, she had ample 
opportunity of acquiring experience, she was 
much alarmed, and meeting, just after the de- 
parture of the sheriff, with a female frtend, she 
exclaimed, with much agitation, ‘ What do you 
think? Sheriff Perine has been after me!’— 
‘ Well,’ said the considerate lady, with perfect 
coolness, ‘he isa very fine man. ‘But he 
says he has an attachment for me,’ replied the 
widow. ‘ Well, Ihave long suspected that he 
was attached to you, my dear.’ ‘ But you don’t 
understand—he says I must go to court.’ ‘ Oh, 
that’s quite another affair, my child; dou’t you 
go so far as that; itis his place to come and 
court you.’ 

a 


TEACHING BY ANALOGIES. 


An English village schoolmaster announced 
one day, to his pupils, that the inspector would 
soon visit the school and examine the pupils.— 
‘ Now,’ said the teacher, ‘if he questions you 
on geography, he will probably ask, “ what is 
the shape of the earth?” and if you don’t re- 
member, you need only look toward me; I will 
show you my snuff-box, so as to remind you 
that it is round’ It so happened that the 
teacher had two snuff-boxes, one round, which 
he used on Sunday, and the other square, which 
he used during the week. The day at length 
arrived ; as the master had anticipated, the in- 
spector asked one of the boys, ‘What is the 
shape of the earth? The lad was a little em- 
barrassed at first, but on turning his eyes to- 
ward the master, he saw the snuff-box in his 
hand, and immediately answered ; ‘It is round 
on Sundays, sir, but square the rest of the 
week.’ 

—>——_——- 


HEAVEN. 

A Wesleyan minister was one day visiting a 
member of his flock, who was in the poor-house. 
She had passed her threescore years and ten; 
had long been known as an ° Israelite indeed ; 
and was just on the verge of the eternal world! 
While in conversation with her on the comforts, 
prospects, and rewards of religion, the minister 
saw an unusual lustre beaming from her coun- 
tenance, and the calmness of Christian triumph 
glistening in her eye. Addressing her by name, 
he said, ‘ Will you tell me what thought it was 
that passed through your mind which was the 
cause of your appearing so joyful” The reply 
of the old disciple was, ‘ O, sir, I was just think- 
ing whata change it will be from the poor- 
house to heaven!—[J. G. Wilson. 

———$—>——— 


SQUIRRELS FOR THE COMMON. 


In order to add to the attractions of the com- 
mon at this season of the year, as well as to 
amuse the young people who congregate there, 
a considerable number of red and gray squir- 
rels have been obtained by the Mayor, in Ver- 
mont, and have been let loose upon the trees 
there. Of course the boys will see to it, that 
these little strangers are not injured by the 
thoughtless or cruel. The trees of all the pub- 
lic squares of the city are to be peopled in a 
similar manner.—[ T'raveller. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A Jewet anp a JeweE.ieR.—At a lecture 


“of Bayard Taylor's lately, a lady wished for a 


seat, when a portly, handsome gentleman 
brought one and seated her. ‘Oh, you're a 
jewel, said she. ‘Oh, no,’ he replied, ‘[ am a 
jeweller—I have just set the jewel!” 


A beggar asking Dr. Smollett for alms, he 
gave him, by mistake, a guinea. The poor fel- 
low, on perceiving it, hobbled after him to re- 
turn it, upon which Smollett returned it to him 
with another guinea, as a reward for his hones- 
ty, exclaiming, at the same time, ‘ What a lodg- 
ing has honesty taken up with!’ 


What most resembles half a cheese? 
other half, 


Teetotaller is a person who eats his toast, 
and does not drink it. 


The 


Why is an over-worked horse like an um- 
brella >—Because it is used up. 


That’s my impression, as the seal said to the 
sealing-wax. 


In becoming the lion of a party, does a man 
necessarily make a beast of himself ? 


With many women, going to church is little 
better than looking into a bonnet shop. 


Rute FoR Young HoUSsEKEEPERS.—The 
smallest possible waste, without pinching. 


A Navat Question.—If a boatswain mar- 
ries, does his wife become a boatswain’s mate ? 


Curts or Smoxe.—False ringlets. 











In prayer, it is better to have ah 
words, than words without a heart, 


Poetry. 


THE FLEDGED BIRDLINGS. 
I found a lovely little nest 

Within a hollow tree; 
Three little speckled eggs were there 


eart wi 














The least you e’er did see, 
I watched them carefully each 
oe _— some rude boy 

ight steal the pretty eges a 

Or the old bird — —_ 


But once I went away from ho 
And when I came again, 
And looked into my birdie’s nest, 
My tears they fell like rain, 


“ Oh, sister, sister dear,” I cried 
* What can the matter be? ’ 

Some broken shells are all I find 
Within the hollow tree.” 


day, 


me, 
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“ Nay, do not weep, my dear,” 
“ And [ will at a Ba “a 
The better part has taken wings 
And flown into the sky.” 
In after-years, two little ones 
, To me pee kindly given ; 
o sweet and gentle they appear 
Like angels come thon =" 
But ah, they left me! He who 
. _ Called my sweet lambs away aie 
I wept, I called to them, and found 
But cold, unanswering clay. 
“ Nay, weep no more,” a sweet voice a 
“Thy darlings are on high ; - 
Their better part has taken wings, 
And flown into the sky.”— Am. Mess, 
eee 
WATCH, MOTHER, WATCH. 
Mother! watch the little feet, 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 
Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed, and hall, 
Never count the moment’s lost, 
Never mind the time it costs, 
Little feet will go astray, M 
Guide them, mother, while you may. ceni 
Mother! watch the little hand and 
Picking berries by the way, of 
Making houses in the sand, to | 
Tossing up the fragrant hay. Mol 
Never dare the question ask, mu 
“‘ Why to me this weary task ?” | 
These same little hands may prove wa 
Messengers of light and love. bat 
Mother! watch the little tongue . 
Prattling, eloquent and wild, pied 
What is said, and what is sung oF 
By the happy; joyous child. sea 
Catch the word, whilst yet unspoken, mo 
Stop the vow before ’tis broken ; ful 
This same tongue may yet proclaim con 
Blessings in a Savior’s name. al 1 
Mother !gwatch the little heart lie 
Beating soft and warm for you; C00 
Wholesome lessons now impart; ~ 
Keep, O keep that young heart true. be 
Extricating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed ; = 
Harvest rich you then may see, 7 
Ripening for eternity. 
_———— 
DANDELIONS 
BY LIZZIE. 
Wherever little feet have trod, 
Peeping from the grassy sod, in 
These first sweet gifts of Spring are seen he 
Heralds bright, of summer hours, b 
With messages of birds and fluwers, 
Summer fields, and woodlands green. I 
By the dusty roadside springing, . 
Thoughts of joy and fiealensan besnging : 
To the traveller worn and weary— by 
Perchance awaking some sweet dream ly 
And finging o’er life’s path a gleam et 
Ofsunlight, warm, and cheery. 0 
A blessed monitor thou art, . 
“Wee” golden flower! and to my heart, ni 
- Thou speakest in a “ stiil small voice: it 
‘Thou beckonest not to gilded height 8} 
Of fame, nor pleasure’s temples bright, d 
As to our highest hopes and joys; tl 
But where’er thy smile is seen, ti 
Lighting up the meadows green, 0 
Or wayside roughness—thou art sent F 
With thine eye still fixed above, 1 
To catch the sunshine of God’s love— 
To teach us faith, and sweet content. y 
[Little Pilgrim. ' 
’ 
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